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— American housewives, and 
THE CULPRIT apparently housewives’ the 

world over, are either born 
with, or quickly acquire an irresistible obsession to 
seek-out and buy the best bargain—whether or not 
the particular item is needed. That’s why this 
column has for years stressed the opportunity pre- 
sented by the relative favorable price position of 
Canned Foods—the “‘Best Buy” story. It’s the kind 
of information that should be on the finger-tips of 
every food processor and associate, for quick use 
even in conversation with our friends. 


To some extent, at least, progress has been made 
in this area. But now with Labor and Management 
battleing it out in the political arena of Washington, 
the fish-bowl of public opinion, and with the food 
industry receiving the usual “credit” as the major 
contributor to the higher cost of living (and the con- 
sequent need for higher wages), GMA’s Paul Willis 
has come out with an interesting approach and some 
interesting figures in refutation. 


“For less than 40 hours’ work,” says Mr. Willis, 
“American factory workers may now buy the 
government’s standard monthly basket of farm 
foods. This is a reduction of 11 hours, or 22 per cent, 
from the 51 hours it took in 1952, and the earnings 
from the 11 hours saved may either be used for more 
and better foods or for other products. He based his 
analysis on data from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture showing the average retail cost of the 
monthy “Family Market Basket of Farm Foods,” 
an! on wage data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


“In 1952 the average cost of the government’s 
standard monthly farm food basket was $86,” Mr. 
Wi! is recalled. “At wage rates current at that time 
for ‘actory workers—$1.67 per hour—it would have 
tak n 51 hours of labor to buy the food basket. In 
Jai iary, 1959, the average monthly cost of the 
ide. tical farm food basket was still about the same— 
$8. But average wage rates for factory workers 
hac risen sharply to $2.19 per hour. This reduced 
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the hours it would take to earn that food basket from 
51 to just under 40.” 


Mr. Willis said that while the hours of work that 
it takes to buy the standard basket of groceries have 
been dropping, the quality and variety of food and 
grocery products actually available have been 
steadily rising. As a result, many homemakers have 
been using the earnings from those saved work- 
hours to buy more and better foods and, in parti- 
cular, those manufactured with “built-in maid 
services.” 


Mr. Willis listed 10 typical items and the time 
needed to earn enough to buy them in January, 1959 
compared to the average for 1952, as follows: 


Average 
for 1952 January, 
Food Unit (Minutes) (Minutes) 

Baby Foods Can 3.6 2.8 
Beef (Round Steak) Pound 39.6 29.6 
Bread Pound 5.7 5.4 
Butter Pound 30.5 20.7 
Corn Can 6.7 5.2 
Flour Package 18.6 - 153 
Fluid Milk Quart 8.1 6.7 
Peas (Frozen) Package 7.1 5.6 
Peaches Can 12.1 9.9 
Vegetable Shortening Pound 11.9 8.5 


Source: Work time calculated by GMA based on price and 
wage data from U.S. Departments of Agriculture 
and Labor. 


Those canners, who may be slighted, incensed or 


‘surprised to find that beef-steak, of all things, makes 


a better comparative showing than canned corn, baby 
foods, peaches or frozen peas (canning industry 
charts based on the BLS 1947-49 average present a 
better picture), should bear in mind that the purpose 
of Mr. Willis’ list is not to draw a comparison be- 
tween the performance of individual items, or even 
to compare food values. It’s purpose is to allay the 
myth that high food prices are responsible for the 
high cost of living. As Mr. Willis concludes, 

“Food is one of the finest buys to be found today, 
and we all need to keep in mind that what’s impor- 
tant isn’t how many dollars our grocery basket costs 
but how long we must work to earn the food basket. 
This is the real measure of food prices.” 
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L. P. DITMAN, Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


by 


The Chemical Control Of Insects 
Progress And Problems 


The discovery of the toxicity of DDT to 
insects about 1940 marked the beginning 
of a new era in entomology, an era 
characterized by the attainment of nearly 
perfect control of insect pests by chemical 
means. But, as with all progress, new 
and complex problems also arose. It is 
about the progress and the ensuing prob- 
lems that we will concern ourselves at 
this time. 

Following the development of DDT as 
an insecticide many new and _ potent 
poisons appeared: the phosphorous in- 
secticides, of which Schradan and 
parathion were among the first, benzene 
hexachloride, the relatives of DDT, in- 
cluding methoxychlor, TDE and lately 
perthane, the cyclodiene insecticides 
aldrin, heptachlor, toxaphene, endrin, and 
certain miscellaneous chemicals such as 
Sevin, and numerous others. The rapid 
appearance of these many potent chemi- 
cals have presented a maze of problems 
to the entomologist and to the chemist, 
many of which have not been solved and 
will not be solved for some time, and the 
solution of which will affect the use of 
many present insecticides by growers in 
the future. The field of insecticide toxi- 
cology has become extremely complicated 
and a greatly increased research effort 
is being made by state and federal gov- 
ernmental agencies and by business and 
private institutions. Let us consider the 
status of some of the problems. 


TOXIC ACTION OF INSECTICIDES 
TO INSECTS 


A great deal of work is being done in 
this field and much is yet to be learned. 
How chemicals affect the physiology and 
metabolism of insects cannot be deter- 
mined until normal physio!sgical and 
metabolic processes are fully understood. 
Acute toxicity of many insecticides is 
caused by an affect on the nervous system 
of insects indicated by paralysis and 
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muscular spasms that precede death. 
Anmials are known to contain acetyl- 
choline in their nerve and muscle tissue; 
this chemical is reponsible in some way 
for the transfer of nerve impulses and 
muscle contraction. The action of acetyl- 
choline is controlled by an _ enzyme, 
cholinesterase. Many insecticides, parti- 
cularly the phosphorous chemicals, re- 
duce the level of cholinesterase and thus 
cause the contraction of muscles, paraly- 
sis, and death of the animals. In insects 
death usually occurs when a critical level 
of cholinesterase is reached. If the 
cholinesterase level returns to normal 
insects recover, except in the instance of 
malathion where death may occur after 
the normal cholinesterase level has been 
reestablished. These phosphorous insecti- 
cides affect man in the same manner, and 
the reduction of the cholinesterase: level 
in the blood can readily be determined. 
In man the cholinesterase level may be 
reduced to nearly 30 per cent of normal 
before physical symptons appear. Once 
the level is reduced, several weeks or 
months are required for the level to re- 
turn to normal. During the period when 
the cholinesterase level is depressed, in- 
dividuals are very susceptible to subse- 
quent small doses of the insecticide. It is 
for this reason that growers have been 
requested not to use labor continuously 
for the application of the highly toxic 
phosphorous chemicals. 


Little is known of the mode of the acute 
toxic action of many of the chlorinated 
insecticides including DDT, execept that 
many apparently affect the nervous sys- 
tem since insects exhibit violent muscular 
activity before death. 


Much is yet to be learned also about the 
chronic toxicity of insecticides, particu- 
larly the chlorinated chemicals. Many of 
the chlorinated organics accumulate in 
body tissues. Comparatively large 
amounts of some chemicals cause tissue 
destruction, and some chemicals cause 
tumors and malignant growth. The effect 
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of small accumulations over relatively 
long periods is not known for any of the 
chlorinated insecticides. Such informa- 
tion is necessary for estabishment of 
safe and reasonable residue tolerances. 


RESIDUE 

To protect growers, consumers, domes- 
tic animals, and wildlife from the haz- 
ards of poisonous chemicals, federal laws 
have been enacted to empower the 
U.S.D.A. to determine and approve uses 
of pesticides, and the Food and Drug 
Administration with responsibility for 
determining the amounts of pesticides 
that may be present on food and food 
products without injury to man an ani- 
mals. It is a grave responsibility, and we 
can constantly expect changes in regula- 
tions as new information is obtained. 

Residue problems are so important that 
regional State Experiment Station pro- 
jects, partially financed by the federal 
government, have been set up in all four 
regions which includes all of the United 
States. These provide for obtaining in- 
formation on all phases of the residue 
problem from extraction of the chemicals 
to effects of residue on animals, and in- 
cluded projects concerned with the deter- 
mining of factors influencing residues on 
food plants, the persistence of residues 
on food plants, the fate of residues on 
food of animals, and all other ramifica- 
tions of the problem. 

Residue problems are real, and as yet 
we have no idea how serious they may be. 
Recent work on DDT shows it to be pre- 
sent in meals purchased at random in 
cafeterias. About four times as much 
occurred in meat-vegetable meals as 
occurred in vegetarian meals. Analysis 
of human tissue, obtained in morgues 
and in hospitals, shows DDT to be pre- 
sent in the fat of most people. Abstainers 
of meat averaged 2.3 ppm while agricul- 
tural applicators averaged 34 ppm, with 
a high of 95 ppm. The detoxified chemical 
DDE was always present in equal or 
greater amounts. We manufacture in the 
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United States around 125,000,000 pounds 
of DDT annually. About 70,000,000 
pounds annually are consumed in this 
country. It is one of the safer insecticides 
and so far no ill effects have been evident. 
What will happen when we begin ac- 
cumulating the more toxic cyclodiene in- 
secticides is a question. These insecticides 
for the most part are used on soil and 
not so much on plants as DDT, but their 
use in increasing. In 1957 we manufac- 
tured about 70,000,000 pounds of them. 


I may add here that generally residues 
from the phosphorous insecticides are not 
inclined to accumulate over long periods 
in animals. They are quickly metabolized 
and eliminated in feces or. urine. In 
chickens malathion in large doses in- 
jected into the blood stream was mostly 
eliminated in the feces in 1 to 3 hours. 
Taken in food, a longer time is required 
for the elimination of the phosphorous 
insecticides, traces may be present for a 
matter of weeks. If amounts of the phos- 
phorous chemical taken are not acutely 
toxic there is little likelihood of chronic 
effects. 


Insecticide residues in the soil are of 
considerable importance. Residues of 
many of the chlorinated organics are 
very stable in most soils. The half life of 
DDT is around eight years in some types 
of soil. Some of the cyclodiene insecti- 
cides, aldrin and dieldrin, have not been 
with us long enough for determination of 
duration of residues in the soil. What the 
long time effect will be is yet to be 
learned. The widespread use of soil ap- 
plications does provide an ideal medium 
for the development of resistant strains 
of soil inhabiting species and such may 
well occur in the next several years so 
that the effectiveness of present insecti- 
cides will be lost. 


INSECT RESISTANCE TO 
INSECTICIDES 


The biochemical nature of developed 
resistance of some insects to various in- 
secticides is not too well understood, but 
resistance is inherited and strains of re- 
sistant species have developed. Some of 
the citrus scales have become over a 
period of years entirely resistant to 
cyanide, house flies to DDT, spider mites 
to some phosphorous insecticides. Con- 
siderable work has been done on the 
mechanism of insect resistance to DDT. 
It is known to be detoxified by one of the 
dehydrogenase enzymes, in this instance 
designated as DDT dehydrogenase, and 
insects which are resistant to DDT have 
above normal amounts of DDT dehydro- 
genase in their system. Much research is 
beine done on the resistance problems, 
and we should know much more in the 
near future. 


THE METABOLISM OF 
‘'NSECTICIDES BY PLANTS 
AND ANIMALS 


Mich has been done in this field and 
considerable is known particularly about 
som of the phosphorous insecticides. 
Knowledge of the metabolism of insecti- 
cide. in both plants and animals provides 
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us with information that is necessary for 
evaluating the hazards of insecticide 
chemicals. 


THE EFFECT OF INSECTICIDES 
ON WILDLIFE 


Some of us in agriculture are inclined 
to ignore this problem. Those in charge 
of the fire ant eradication program found 
that people were much interested. In the 
United States about $3,000,000,000 are 
spent annually for fishing and hunting. 
Wildlife is killed by eating sprayed 
plants, insectivorous birds by eating 
poisoned insects and fish are killed by 
insecticidal drift and by water running 
off treated land. Crustaceans are very 
susceptible to insecticides and killing of 
these arthropods eliminated food of fishes 
and some aquatic animals resulting in 
population reductions. Careless and un- 
necessary use of insecticides should be 
avoided. 


INSECTICIDE RECOMMENTATIONS 


The problem of recommending insecti- 
cides for agricultural uses is difficult. In 
the first place there are many insecti- 
cides, all with many characteristics, with 
their good features and their bad. There 
are many manufacturers with many ma- 
terials for all of which they hope to 
receive consideration. As one who is re- 
presenting the farmer, who already has 
too much he should know, I cannot see 
recommending a long list of chemicals 
and forcing upon them the responsiblitiy 
of making the choice, 

There are at least a dozen insecticides 
effective for control of pea aphid; they 
vary in cost, application and residue 
hazard, and in many other ways. I shall 
continue to recommend malathion. When 
I add up all the advantages and disad- 
vantages of available poisons, I consider 
it tops the rest. This same philosophy will 
apply to all other recommendations. 


In general, the recommendations made 
in University of Maryland Fact Sheet 69 
as revised in 1957 will hold for 1959. 
There are two notable exceptions. Thio- 
dan will be recommended for control of 
potato leafhoppers and flea beetles on 
potatoes, and Sevin will be recommended 
as an alternate material on snap beans. 
Sevin is effective against the bean beetle 
and is promising against the earworm. 
It may well be used on fall snap beans 
providing no spider mites are present. It 
is of no value as a miticide. 

The recommendations will include DDT 
for earworm control, malathion for bean 
beetles, spider mites, and _ aphids, 
perthane for cole crops, toxaphene, hep- 
tachlor and aldrin for cutworms and soil 
inhabiting insects. Dieldrin for treat- 
ment of pea, corn and bean seed, and for 
flea beetle and Colorado potato beetle on 
tomatoes. 


SOME RULES TO FOLLOW 


Follow recommendations closely — do 
not over dose—do not apply closer to 
harvest than permitted by regulations— 
use the recommended insecticide—there 
was a farmer who had 26 lousy cows—he 
had no malathion — anyway parathion 


was cheaper—he had used a lot of it; it 
was not so bad so he sprayed his cows, 
by the time the vet arrived most were 
dead and the rest down. Don’t store in- 
secticides and herbicides where children 
can get to them; many have already been 
killed. 
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NEW JERSEY ASPARAGUS 
COUNCIL 


An act establishing a 10 member New 
Jersey Asparagus Industry Council with- 
in the State Department of Agriculture, 
was signed April 13 by Governor Robert 
B. Meyner. The Council will conduct pro- 
grams of marketing, promotion, and re- 
search for the asparagus industry of the 
State. The new law provides for a man- 
datory tax on asparagus to be paid by 
growers and processors. Receipts will be 
used to support the activities of the 
Council. The promotional program was 
initiated by the asparagus industry it- 
self working through a previously or- 
ganized Council financed through volun- 
tary contributions. 


On processing asparagus the tax will 
amount to 2 mils per pounds of asparagus 
according to the weight, which meets the 
specifications of the contract, half to be 
paid by the grower and half by the pro- 
cessor, or distributor. 


The tax on asparagus for fresh market 
will be 2c for each standard crate, to be 
paid by the grower. Growers who produce 
3,000 pounds or less of asparagus an- 
nually are exempt from the tax. 


Members of the Council appointed to 
represent the processors are Leo J. 
Nocenti, P. J. Ritter Company, Bridge- 
ton, and Charles E. Darwent, Seabrook 
Farms Company, Bridgeton. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, S. W., Washington 25, D. C., 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED SPINACH — Fancy, Grade 
A, from 1959 crop only, commercial 
labels. 3,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Franconia, Va.; 400 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Denver, Colo.; 400 cases 6/10’s 
for delivery to Clearfield, Utah; 600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Manuel, Calif.; 800 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Seattle, 
Wash. Opening date April 24, 1959. 
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AWATER EXTRACT 
OF DRIED PRUNES 


AWATER EXTRAC! 
| OF DRIED PRUNES 


Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, use 
two popular styles of quart glass con- 
tainers in packaging and marketing, on 
a national scale, Shedd’s Lady Betty 
Prune Juice. One, an emerald green 
glass decanter, features a starflower and 
scallop design around the shoulder and 
base, a wide mouth for fast dispensing 
and a twist cap for easy access to con- 
tents. Two, a convenient emerald green 
juice bottle, with pry-off style vacuum 
closure. The caps are supplied by White 
Cap Company; spot labels by Kalamazoo 
Label Company; decanters and bottles by 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 


BIRDS EYE TO PACK 
CHILL-RIPE PUNCH 


The Birds Eye division of General 
Foods Corporation and Frosted Fruit 
Products Company of Los Angeles, Calif., 
have entered into an agreement under 
which Birds Eye, effective April 1, 1959, 
will pack and_ distribute Chill-Ripe 
Punch, a 6-ounce frozen concentrate. 


Frosted Fruit Products has been in 
the frozen food business for the past 15 
years, primarily in processing bulk frozen 
fruit and purees for the ice cream trade. 
It has been interested in expanding pro- 
duction of specialty fruit products. 


Birds Eye, a leader in the frozen food 
field, needed a frozen punch to add to its 
extensive line of concentrates. Chill-Ripe 
Punch, although distributed chiefly on 
both coasts, is one of the sales leaders 
among frozen concentrated punches. 
Under the Birds Eye label it is expected 
that distribution will be expanded sub- 
stantially. 


Ingredient materials will be delivered 
by Frosted Fruit Products to Birds Eye. 
The punch is made from pure fruit 
processed into seven purees: orange, 
lemon, lime, plum, boysenberry, guava, 
and passion fruit. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


and 


PACKAGES 


Birds Eye brand Chill-Ripe Punch will 
be in general distribution sometime in 
June, replacing the present product as 
stock are exhausted. The present price 
scale of about two cans for 39 cents is 
expected to be continued. 


Frosted Fruit products will continue 
to pack and distribute a 32-ounce size of 
its Chill-Ripe Punch to the institutional 
irade. 


A new 29-0z. “Handy Can” for DEL 
MONTE Juice Drinks is now in national 
distribution, it was recently announced. 
Del Monte offers Pineapple-Grapefruit, 
Orange-Apricot, Pineapple-Pear, and 
Pineapple-Orange Juice Drinks in 46-0z. 


and #2 cans, as well as the new 29-oz. 
size. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 
FILMS ON THEIR WAY 


A billion-pound market for transparent 
packaging films by 1968 is predicted by 
Robert R. Smith, packaging sales director 
of Du Pont’s Film Department. 


An estimated 600 million pounds of 
film were used in packaging last year. 
Biggest single factor in the market was 
cellophane with a_ record-setting 403 
million pounds. 


Films have a tremendous growth op- 
portunity ahead, Mr. Smith believes. 
Population is growing. Self-service mer- 
chandising of foods is far from saturated. 
Convenience packaging is still in its in- 
fancy and in many types of retail outlets 
self-service has only scratched the 
surface. 


Since self-service is a form of retail 
merchandising upon which the customer 
has unquestionably put her stamp of ap- 


proval, Mr. Smith feels its continued ex. 
pansion is inevitable. 

A tremendous number of different and 
sometimes subtle packaging material re- 
quirements will evolve in the years 
ahead, Mr. Smith predicts, adding that 
films will undoubtedly be developed to 
meet these needs. 


Take cellophane as an example. It 
started out as a non-moistureproof film 
that contributed little more than im- 
proved appearance to a package. We 
saw a need and made the film moisture- 
proof and heat-sealing. It then became a 
functional as well as a decorative pack- 
age for hundreds of items. 

As packaging grew, other require- 
ments became apparent. In response to 
them we developed special cellophanes 
for wet products, for products that need 
oxygen, for products that need partial 
moisture protection and for those which 
need none at all, for products that are 
best packaged in combinations of films. 

This work has gone on steadily over the 
years and there are now more than 100 
different types of cellophane. 

Since cellophane is an_ extremely 
versatile product, we can continue to 
meet packaging requirements with a 
steady flow of new types of this film. 

Cellophane production will grow by 
1968 to 550 million pounds a year from 
its present 403-million-pound level, Mr. 
Smith predicts. 

Last year was the biggest in the 35- 
year history of cellophane, he said, and 
we are sure that this film is good enough 
and dynamic enough to maintain its 
leadership in the field. 


Vineenti 
MUSHROOMS 
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Three styles of mushrooms are being 
distributed Nationally by D. Vincenti & 
Co., Kennett Square, Pa., in a new squat 
round jar. They include cocktail mush- 
rooms, dill pickled mushrooms, and 
mushrooms with tuna fish—hors d’ocuvre 
antipasto. The ready to serve items are 
pointed toward the gourmet and _ party 
food sections of the better supermarkets 
and chains throughout the country. The 
new jar is a complete departure fron: the 
pressed glass tumbler previously use: by 
the Vincenti firm. Glass jars by Ow ens- 
Illinois; closures by Anchor-Hocking and 
labels by Gamse Lithographing Co., 
Baltimore. 
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The M-H Standard Corp of Jersey City, 
N. J. announces its improved line of 
Silent-Top conveyor for handling of cans, 
jars and bottles. Quiet high speed opera- 
tion without lubrication is made possible 
by the continuous nylon track under both 
load and return sides of the belt. Steel 
Silent-Top is available in widths of 34”, 
4”, 44”, 6”, 7%”. It is aiso available 
with Stainless Steel or Nylon belts. 
Standard fixed speed ranges are from 
10 to 200 ft/minute. Lower and higher 
speeds and variable speed drives are 
available on request. Adjustable or fixed 
side rails, transfer discs, rotary tables, 
accumulating conveyors and other acces- 
stories are available. All sections are 
standardized for interchangeability to 
permit future changes in layout. For 
additional information write “Canning 
Trade.” 


ATKRON DESIGNS AUTOMATIC 
FOUR-FLAP CASE OPENER 


Atkron, Inc., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
manufacturer of bottle and can handling 
equipment for the brewery, beverage, 
food processing, drug and chemical in- 
dustries, is producing an Automatic Four- 
Flap Case Opener, Model CFO-1, under 
the firm’s new trade name, “Atkron 
Dumore.” 


The “Atkron Dumore” Four-Flap Case 
Opener is designed to open all four flaps 
of cases, most commonly used for pack- 
aging bottles, jars, and cans—adjusting 
to handle sizes to 14-inches wide, 21- 
inches long, and 12% inches deep. Speed 
is normally preset at factory to user’s 
specifications, but unit is capable of maxi- 
mum speed in excess of 30 cases per 
minute, 


The Case Opener requires no com- 
pressed air. It is powered by a main 
drive motor of % H. P., and a reversing, 
front flap opener motor of 4 H. P. Ail 
operations are automatic, requiring only 
pari-time attention of one man. 


This unit utilizes 12-foot by 3-foot 
flooy space and fits all standard conveyors 
to r-ceive and discharge cases at standard 
conveyor heights. 


For complete information the 


“Atkron Dumore” Four-Flap Case 
Opener, write the “Canning Trade.” 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 


SUPPLIES 


For further information about new 
equipment on this page write: The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


SANITARY TYPE ELECTRONIC 
FLOW METERS 


New electronic controls, registers and 
readout equipment provide liquid proces- 
sing automation with Pottermeters, the 
stainless steel, quick-coupling meters de- 
signed for installations where sanitation 
must be maintained. 


Pottermeters assemble or disassemble 
in minutes, with only one moving part, a 
turbine-type rotor. This rotor generates 


an electric current of intensity in direct 
proportion to the flow. The current 
operates electronic equipment to provide 
accurate metering or control of the 
pumped or gravity-piped fluid. 


Mounted in a pipeline for straight- 
through, virtually frictionless flow, 
Pottermeters are light in weight for easy 
cleaning. Flow. capacities from 0.1 g.p.m. 
to 40,000 g.p.m. or more; unlimited pres- 
sure range; and temperature tolerances 
from —455°F. to +1500°F. provide a 
broad range of applications. 


Pottermeters are applicable to milk, 
edible oil, beverage and liquid food re- 
quirements, according to Pottermeter- 
Bowser Division of Bowser, Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Additional information 
may be acquired by writing “The Can- 
ning Trade.” 


Drum Pump — Chemicals and other 
liquids can now be added to a solution 
automatically and in constant concentra- 
tion with the new “Enpo” Controlled 
Volume Drum Pump manufactured by 
Piqua Machine and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This measuring pump is specifi- 
cally designed for chemical and proces- 
sing operations where a liquid must be 
pumped into a mixing vat in an exact 
proportion. The “Enpo” Drum Pump 
operates automatically or manually and 
can be regulated for intermittant or con- 
tinuous duty. The predetermined rate of 
flow can be controlled by changing cams 
in the pump. The pumps are manufac- 
tured for 15, 30 and 55 gallon drums. All 
these sizes are made in carbon steel for 
non-corrosive liquids and in stainless 
steel for corrosive liquids. All models 
have rigged corrosion-proof teflon seals. 


New Atkron Automatic Case Flap Opener 
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Sanitation Conferences—The Research 
Staff of the National Canners Association 
will hold three plant sanitation confer- 
ences in New York State on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, May 12, 13 
and 14, in Buffalo, Fredonia, and Ro- 
chester repectively. The dates are so set 
to give opportunity for attendance to 
those who cannot be present on a parti- 
cular day. 


National Red Cherry Institute will hold 
its Spring Meeting at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 24 and 25. The Board of 
Directors will meet on the 25th at 
10 A.M. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will hold its Annual Membership 
Meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, Tues- 
day, May 19 thru Friday, May 22, Victor 
L. Hall, GCMI’s general manager has 
announced. General sessions will be held 
on Wednesday and Friday, with confer- 
ences on special subjects scheduled for 
Thursday. 


Quartermaster Seminar — The New 
York Chapter of the Quartermaster As- 
sociation will hold a Seminar-type meet- 
ing on the subject “How to do business 
with the Army, Navy, and Air Force Ex- 
changes” at a luncheon to be held at the 
Officers Club at Ft. Jay, Governors Is- 
land, New York, on Thursday, May 7. 
Lt. Col. Walter J. Todd, chief of the 
Supply Division, Quartermaster Section, 
First U. S. Army, Ft. Jay, and vice presi- 
dent of the chapter, will serve as 
Moderator for a question and answer 
period. A conducted tour of the Ft. Jay 
Commisary and Post Exchange will be 
held after the meeting. 


Fredonia Products Company, Fredonia, 
New York, plans the construction of a 
cold storage plant for the storage of 
grape juice, at a cost of $40,000. The 
plant will have a storage capacity of 
450,000 to 500,000 gallons. Fredonia 
Products produces wine, and also sells 
grape juice to others in the wine industry. 


Ben Miles, formerly associated with 
the Alton Canning Company, Alton, New 
York, has joined the Red Wing Company 
of Fredonia, New York, as production 
manager. 


TAKE ME TO YOUR LEADER— 
Blast off to new sales heights during Na- 
tional Pickle Week, May 21 through May 
30. Mary Cox dons space helmet to 
launch picklenik as reminder to retailers 
of the 11th annual observance of this 
proven sales promotional event. April- 
May industry dollar sales show a 6 to 7 
per cent per year gain in seven successive 
years. 


Quartermaster Association will hold its 
1959 Annual Convention at the Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, New York City, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, October 15 and 16. Al- 
though program details have not yet been 
finalized, the two day session will include 
seminars on food processing, among 
other subjects of mutual interest to the 
Quartermaster Corps and American in- 
dustry. The Quartermaster Association 
is composed of present and former mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and private 
industry who have a special interest in 
the Quartermaster Corps and its acti- 
vities. 


H. Gordon Scowcroft, formerly director 
of marketing development for the Camp- 
bell Soup Company, has joined United 
Fruit Company as vice president in 
charges of marketing, with headquarters 
at the firm’s general offices in Boston. 
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Herman Ramsburg, for 17 years farm 
superintendent for the B. F. Shriver 
Company at Westminster, Maryland, has 
accepted a position as director of farm 
research for the Dorchester Fertilizer 
Company, Cambridge, Maryland, and will 
be in charge of the firm’s soil testing 
laboratory, and responsible for diagnoz- 
ing and solving problems en- 
countered by the company’s customers. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has_ broken 
ground for its new $10,500,000 canned 
meat and can manufacturing plant on a 
new site on the periphery of the City of 
Chicago. The company has occupied 
several multi-storied buildings in the 
Stock Yard for 75 years. The new project 
is scheduled for completion in October 
1960. 


Minute Maid Corporation — J. Dan 
Wright, Jr., 43 year old president of the 
Patrick Fruit Company, Sanford, Florida, 
and a leader in the citrus industry of the 
State for many years, has been elected to 
the Minute Maid Board of Directors. Mr. 
Wright was instrumental in forming 
Florida Orange Marketers, Inc., the huge 
grower cooperative which supplies 
oranges to Minute Maid, and is the im- 
mediate past president of the organiza- 
tion. 


Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
has purchased the majority of the stock 
of Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, for 
an undisclosed sum. George W. Wagner 
will continue as president of Eastern Box 
Company, which will be operated under 
its present name as a subsidiary of the 
parent organization. 


Votator Filler Brochure — The Girdler 
Process Equipment Division of Cheme- 
tron Corporation has issued a new bro- 
chure describing the use of Votator Pis- 
ton Fillers for precise high speed con- 
tinuous filling of liquid and viscous food 
products. Typical applications are illus- 
trated and sketches show how the filler 
works and illustrate the company’s ser- 
vice in syncronizing all fillers of 6 to 36 
stations with associated equipment in 
automatic production lines. Brochure is 
available from the company without 
charges at P. O. Box 43, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 
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AMENDMENT SOUGHT FOR 
LABELING OF DIETARY FOODS 


The Florida Citrus Commission on 
April 8 filed with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration a petition seeking amend- 
ment of the regulations under Section 
403(j) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act governing the label state- 
ment relating to non-nutritive consti- 
tuents in foods for special dietary uses. 
At the present time the regulations con- 
template use only of saccharin and 
saccharin sales as non-nutritive sweet- 
eners, and require a label statement to 
the effect that they are to be used only 
by persons who must restrict their intake 
of ordinary sweets. 


The proposal of the Florida Citrus 
Commission would bring the regulation 
up to date by including cyclamate cal- 
cium and cyclamate sodium among the 
non-nutritive sweeteners contemplated 
and would amend the required label state- 
ment to indicate that a non-nutritive 
sweetener has been employed for persons 
who desire to restrict their intake of 
ordinary sweets. 


The petition of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission gives as a reason for the pro- 
posed amendment the desire of the grape- 
fruit canning industry to adjust the 
flavor of canned grapefruit juice without 
the addition of a nutritive sweetener. If, 
however, the regulation is amended as 
proposed, it would apply to all canners 
employing artificial sweetening agents. 


DEATHS 


Clyde L. Queen, 65, who served with 
the Pineapple Association of Hawaii for 
25 years, died in San Mateo, California, 
April 8. Mr. Queen had retired last July 
as executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion, which had its headquarters in San 
Francisco. He had also served as secre- 
tary of the Pineapple Research Institute 
Hawaii. Prior to his connection with the 
pineapple association, he had been a 
Certified Public Accountant with a San 
Francisco firm. 


John N. Wright, Jr., 71, associated with 
the industry for more than 50 years, and 
owner of canning plants at Federalsburg, 
Hurlock, and Hinson, Maryland, died of 
a heart attack which occurred one one of 
his farms on the afternoon of April 9. He 
is survived by his daughter, Mrs. Ann 
Wyatt, three granddaughters, three 
brothers, and three sisters. 


William R. McClayton, Sr., 66, president 
of W. R. McClayton Company, Inc., Balti- 
mo) food brokers, collapsed while play- 
Ing volley ball at the local YMCA, April 
13, «nd was pronounced dead upon arrival 
at tie hospital. Mr. McClayton had been 
ass.ciated with the food business all his 
life, working with the W. B. Cassell 
Company, Baltimore wholesale food firm, 
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before establishing his own business in 
1946. He was well known for his interest 
in young people, and for participation in 
community affairs, and in 1958 was 
honored with the YMCA’s “Service to 
Youth” award in recognition of his many 
years of service to the “Y”, the Boy 
Scouts, and other youth programs. He is 
survived by his wife, a son William Jr., 
three daughters, and 11 grandchildren. 


Gustav F. Siemers, technical director 
of the Vitamin Division of Hoffmann- 
LaRoche Inc., Nutley, New Jersey, died 
on Sunday, April 12 in Community Hos- 


pital at Montclair, New Jersey. A resi- 
dent of Montclair since 1942, he lived at 
239 Upper Mountain Avenue. Mr. 
Siemers joined Hoffmann-LaRoche in 
October 1940 as technical director of the 
Vitamin Division. He had much to do 
with the solving of the many technical 
problems involving stability of various 
vitamins and pharmaceuticals, and in 
food enrichment, and contributed many 
articles to scientific journals, and was a 
frequent speaker on the technical aspects 
of vitamins. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, two sisters, and two 
grandchildren. 


DO YOUR 
PROFITS 
STACK UP 


with 
increasing 
sales? 


It doesn’t pay to sell something you can’t produce profitably. That’s 
why ... with the demand for food products spiralling up, and headed 
for phenominal heights in the sixties . . . it’s important to review the 
efficiency of your processing machinery. 


Inefficient machinery is the greatest enemy of profitable production. 
Modern Robins equipment can help you increase production, reduce 
operating costs, maintain consistently high quality. Call on Robins 
for a single machine . . . or a completely integrated production line. 


Now is the time to see how and why Robins-engineered equipment is 
important to you... call your Robins representative. Or... write 


for FREE ROBINS CATALOG. 


AN EXAMPLE... 


The Robins Roto Screw Caustic 
Peeler cuts cost by greatly 
reducing peeling losses. 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street, Baltimore 2, Md. WV 
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PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 
OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
ARRIL 1, 1959 


SUMMARY: The prospective planted 
acreage of seven vegetables for com- 
mercial processing is about 2 percent 
below last year and 9 percent less than 
average according to the U.S.D.A. Crop 
Reporting Board. These seven vegetables 
for which intended acreage reports are 
now available usually account for about 
84 percent of the planted acreage of the 
10 vegetables for processing covered in 
regular reports. The indicated changes 
in planted acreages compared with last 
year are: green lima beans, 1 percent 
more; snap beans, 5 percent more; cab- 
bage for kraut (contract acreage only), 
4 percent less; sweet corn, 12 percent 
more; green peas, 9 percent less; winter 
and early spring spinach, 16 percent 
more; and tomatoes, 14 percent less. De- 
tails by crops and States follow. These 
intended acreage estimates are based on 
reports from processors prepared prior 
to planting time. The actual acreage 
planted can vary from these estimates be- 
cause of weather or changes in proces- 
sors’ plans. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
Prospective planted acreage U.S.A. 


Crop Average Prospective 
1948-57 1958 1959 
Green lima beans .... 106,600 88,850 90,050 
Snap beans ................ 138,100 158,600 166,700 
Cabbage for kraut 
(contract) oe 9,300 7,950 7,600 
Sweet corn .. 468,600 401,740 450,950 
Green peas 455,900 395,850 360,880 
Spinach (Winter & Early 
Spring) ............ 8,770 8,700 10,100 
347,500 360,500 308,800 


Total reported to 
1,534,770 1,422,190 1,395,080 
“Average, 1949-57. 


'Planted acreage. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS 


An increase of 1 percent over 
last year’s planted acreage of green 
lima beans for processing is in prospect 
for 1959. An acreage of this size would 
be 16 percent under average. Processors 
report that they intend to contract and 
grow 90,050 acres in 1959 compared with 
88,850 acres planted in 1958 and an 
average of 106,600 acres for the 
preceding 10 year period. If the 


reported acreage is planted and abandon- 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


ment is equal to average, approximately 
86,000 acres will be available for harvest 
this year. The total of 57,650 acres to be 
grown for freezing is 2 percent less than 
planted last year. Baby limas, at 39,100 
acres, are up 1 percent but fordhooks are 
down 7 percent. The 32,400 acres for 
canning, which is mostly baby limas, is 8 
percent above last year. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS FOR PROCESSING 
Prospective planted acreage 


Planted acreage 


Average Prospective 

1948-57 1958 1959 
New York ........... on 3,500 1,300 1,000 
Pennsylvania 4,700 2,100 2,300 
Michigan ......... 2,400 1,600 1,700 
Wisconsin "- 7,100 4,300 4,600 
Delaware 21,900 20,900 20,900 
Maryland ... 4,800 3,200 3,400 


Virginia ........ ee 4,400 850 500 
Washington .. 1,600 1,000 1,300 
California ....... = 24,700 25,800 24,200 
Other States? ............ 31,500 27,800 30,150 


United States 106,600 88,850 90,050 
For freezing 2 68,180 58,870 57,650 
Fordhooks 3 28,010 19,990 18,550 
Baby limas 8 37,270 38,880 39,100 
For canning & other 

2 38,700 29,980 32,400 


‘Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Tennessee and Utah. : 
“6-year average, 1952-57. Estimates not available 
prior to 1952. 

°1957 only. Estimates not available for earlier 
years. 


SNAP BEANS 


Reports from processors indicate the 
acreage of snap beans to be planted for 
processing will be 5 percent larger than 
in 1958 and 21 percent above average. 
The intended acreage, at 166,700 acres, 
compares with 158,600 acres planted last 
year and an average of 138,100 acres. If 
yields approximate the average of the 
past three years and abandonment is 
normal, the 1959 acreages could produce 
about 287,000 tons for canning and 98,000 
tons for freezing. This would compare 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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with last year’s production of 269,150 
tons for canning and 96,700 tons for 
freezing. 


SNAP BEANS FOR PROCESSING 


Prospective planted acreage 
Planted acreage 

Average Prospective 
1948-57 1958 1959 
2,600 2,100 1,900 
New York ........ a 31,000 35,200 39,000 
Pennsylvania ie 5,300 5,900 6,600 
Michigan .......... 3 6,900 7,100 6,900 
Wisconsin . 14,700 22,400 23,300 
2,500 3,800 4,700 
Maryland ... oo 11,100 10,700 10,000 
4,000 3,300 3,800 
North Carolina . = 2,500 4,600 4,500 
South Carolina 1,000 800 800 


Florida ....... 10,400 8,200 9,200 


Tennessee 5,600 7,300 8,000 
Arkansas ... 5,700 3,300 3,400 
Louisiana .... 860 700 900 
Oklahoma . 3,500 4,100 4,000 
7,400 11,000 11,500 
Colorado _...... 1,500 1,800 1,800 
Washington * 2,400 1,800 1,800 
Oregon .......... 8,200 10,700 11,300 
California .... se 2,500 3,400 3,500 
Other States 2.000000... 8,500 10,400 9,800 


United States .............. 138,100 158,600 166,700 


FOr 34,500 36,730 38,430 
For canning & other 
* 117,700 121,870 128,270 


‘Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Minnestoa, Mississippi, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 
“4-year average, 1954-57. Estimates not available 
for prior years. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT 

Based on reports from kraut packers, 
the acreage planted under contract for 
kraut in 1959 is expected to be 4 percent 
less than last year and 18 percent below 
average. This year’s prospective acreage 
is 7,600 acres compared with 7,950 acres 
planted in 1958 and the average of 9,300 
acres. These estimates include acreage 
grown by packers as well as acreage con- 
tracted with growers on either an acre- 
age grown or tonnage basis. No informa- 
tion is available on kraut packers’ plans 
for open market purchases from the 159 
crop. Equivalent open market acreage 
represented about 36 percent of the total 
planted acreage last year compared with 
an annual average of 44 percent. 


SWEET CORN 


The planted acreage of sweet corn in 
1959 is expected to be 450,950 acres. This 
is 12 percent above the last year’s acre- 
age but 4 percent below average. Yields 
equal to those of the last 2 years would 
result in a production of about 1,500,000 
tons, 13 percent above last year’s c)op. 
The intended 383,300 acreage for canning 
is 12 percent above the acreage planted 
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MARKET NEWS 


last year. A 12 percent increase over 1958 
is also expected in the acreage for freez- 
ing. Increases from last year of 9,400 
acres in both Illinois and Wisconsin and 
12.°00 acres in Minnesota account for 
most of the change in the United States 
total. However, larger acreages than in 
1958 are expected in all States except 
Maine and Indiana where no change is 
indicated. 


SWEET CORN FOR PROCESSING 
Prospective planted acreage 


‘Planted acreage 


Average Prospective 
1948-57 1958 1959 
7,900 4,000 4,000 
ee 24,900 20,500 21,700 
Pennsylvania es 12,400 8,600 10,000 
12,100 5,400 6,600 
Indiana 26,700 20,000 20,000 
Illinois . 63,700 52,800 62,200 
Wisconsi 106,800 103,600 113,000 
Minnesota 88,800 84,600 97,400 
25,800 9,100 10,000 
4,600 4,400 5,700 
33,500 29,000 30,400 
10,000 10,800 13,500 
Washington ................ 14,300 14,400 17,800 
14,300 15,400 17,800 
Other States '.... 22,500 19,140 20,850 
United States .... . 468,600 401,740 450,950 
For freezing ........c0000 2 65,600 60,510 67,650 
For canning & other 
PYOCESSINE 2 407,000 341,230 383,300 


‘Arkansas, California, Colorado, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia and Wyoming. 
“S-year average, 1953-57. Estimates not available 
prior to 1953. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Slow — Weather Delaying Some Crops — 

Beans Show Improvement — Buyer Position 

On Peas Puzzle — No Problem In Kraut — 

Strong Corn Situation — Midwest Tomato 

Canners In The Middle — Asparagus Delay 

Disturbs—Citrus Settles—Cherries Tight— 
Elbertas Moving. 


By ‘‘Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1959 


THE SITUATION—After a stretch of 
a few warm spring days, the weather 
here turned cold with temperatures 
reaching down toward the freezing point 
again. This is going to delay the aspara- 
gus and pea crops which won’t make any 
difference to the trade where peas are 
concerned but they sure would like to get 
their hands on some early asparagus. 
However, the delay in pea planting could 
create the problem of bunching later on 
and for an industry that has enough 
problems already this could be serious. 
Planting is about three weeks off schedule 
right now and each passing day of ad- 
verse weather adds just that much to 
canners woes. 


Buyers continue to drag their feet 
where new purchases are involved which 
does nothing to counteract the current 
lull. Early fresh vegetables are relatively 
high priced and it would appear that 
aggressive merchandising of canned vege- 
tables could create some real volume. As 
a case in point, peas are offered at prices 
that are difficult to believe but the trade 
are generally unimpressed. This is con- 
fusing to pea canners but it nevertheless 
is a fact. However, as the new pack 
approaches with prices which must be 
higher buyers will then assume a little 
different attitude. There is nothing like 
higher prices in the offing to stimulate 
into action the average buyer who now 
feels he must keep inventories carefully 
in line with management policies. Such 
policies are always badly bent when 
prices move upward or merchandise 
starts to get short. 


BEANS—Prices in all producing areas 
are holding well with standards up from 
previous lows. Currently, southern can- 
ners are holding 303s at $1.15 and in some 
cases prices are as high as $1.20. Fancy 
three sieve green are firm at $1.45 for 
303s and $8.50 for tens with fours at 
$1.40 and $8.00. Outside of a few bargain 
lots of 303 and #10 whole beans, Blue 
Lakes appear steady all down the line. 


CANS A MINUTE... 


slivers getting into your product. 


Ideal for canners, frozen food processors, bakers, or 
any users of liquid or semi-paste product ... . 
product that will drain through a 4” opening. Provides 
cleaner, more efficient handling—no loss due to spilling 
or splashing of product. Equipped with stainless steel 
underpan 60” x 20” x 15” wide, 34 hp motor, 806 Ibs. 


net weight, pump optional. 


The “101°’ Automatic Can Opener is one of a complete 
line of Langsenkamp machines for food processors which 
also includes manually-operated can openers and auto- 


matic can crushers. Write for full details. 


F.H.LANGSENKAMP Co. 


The new Langsenkamp“101’’ Can 
Opener is completely automatic 

. does the work of four men. Depending on the prod- 
uct’s consistency, it can open, drain and rinse up to 20 
No. 10's a minute. Positively eliminates the chance of can 


for any 


INDIANA 


CORN CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


‘WESTMINSTER. MD 


fh 227 E. SOUTH ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


TH: CANNING TRADE 
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MARKET NEWS 


Canners in the Northwest are now press- 
ing for early season commitments so 
they can anticipate their packs before 
the raw stock is ready. 


PEAS—It is difficult to understand the 
trade’s lack of enthusiasm for peas these 
days as they may never again have the 
opportunity to cash in on such bargains. 
Fancy 303 five sieve sweets are now 
available as low as $1.15 with standards 
at $1.10. This doesn’t leave much room 
to quote extra standards but canners are 
usually delivering this grade in place of 
standards which are very short. Fancy 
three Alaskas have been offered here as 
low as $1.30 and while this price does not 
represent the market, it is an indication 
of the deplorable situation that exists on 
peas. New pack prices must be a lot 
higher or it won’t make much sense to 
even start packing. 


KRAUT—No problem here as unsold 
stocks are in excellent shape and the new 
pack is still a long way off. Canners are 
asking and getting $5.25 for fancy tens, 
$1.55 for 2%s and $1.12% for 303s. If 
prices do anything they will move higher 
which is something that has been 
rumored for the past few weeks. 


CORN—Here is a market that is com- 
pletely void of any selling problems. The 
strong situation surrounding this market 
is well known to all by now and is one 
that will stay that way until another pack 
rolls around. Prices from the independ- 
ents remain firm and unchanged while the 
canners of advertised brands have now 
withdrawn recently announced lower 
prices. The obvious tiny carryover has 
made canners optimistic and acreage will 
be up sharply for the coming pack. 


TOMATOES — Eastern canners of 
standard tomatoes are making inroads in 
this trading area which normally belongs 
to the local industry. However, buyers 
here can purchase 303s at $1.15 from 
eastern sources as compared to $1.30 
from midwestern canners and that makes 
the difference. On standard 2%s Cali- 
fornia canners are adding to the problem 
with quotations which undercut local 
prices even when the high freight cost is 
added. It has been a long tough year for 
the boys in the midwest. 


ASPARAGUS — Chicago buyers are 
unhappy about the delayed asparagus 
pack locally as unsold supplies are just 
about non-existant and supplies in dis- 
tributor’s hands are fast reaching the 
same point. Last sales reported here 
were on the basis of $2.05 for fancy all 
green cuts and tips in #300s but prices 
don’t mean much when nothing is left to 
sell. California canners are well under 
way as this is written but so far no official 
opening prices reached here. 


CITRUS—This market seems to have 
settled down somewhat from the con- 
fused situation that existed last week. 
The $2.00 price on 46 oz. grapefruit juice 
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is now a thing of the past as no one is 
below $2.10. Blended juice is generally 
quoted at $3.35 and orange juice is listed 
at $4.25 to $4.35. Fancy grapefruit sec- 
tions are offered at $1.87% for 303s and 
$5.25 for 46 oz. with citrus salad at $2.80 
and $5.25. 


RSP CHERRIES—This item is getting 
tighter by the day and buyers are having 
their problems trying to find anything 
that even looks like water pack tens. 
Where they can be found prices are 
strong at anywhere between $13.50 and 
$14.00. Most of the industry is now sold 
out of 303s as well and those with unsold 
stock still on hand are not inclined to 
trade below $2.35. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Reduced 
prices on Elberta peaches and the scarc- 
ity of other fruits has produced excellent 
movement and the top quality lots of 
fancy grade are pretty well picked over 
at this point. Clings have not been mov- 
ing as well as canners would like but 
supplies are very limited in the hands of 
the independents so there is no cause for 
alarm. Cocktail couldn’t be much tighter 
than it is, leaving little doubt about which 
way prices will move if they move at all 
between now and another pack. Pears 
continue to move well as more of them 
are available at prices which are rela- 
tively attractive. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Spinach Openings In Line With Spots — 
Asparagus Packing In Full Swing—Tomatoes 
Moving At Concessions—Fruits Cleaning Up 
— Salmon Business Runs To Halves, 
Offerings Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 16, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue to occupy the 
attention of growers and canners, with 
the drought continuing unabated through- 
out the State. Rainfall to date for the 
1958-59 season is less than one half the 
normal in most districts with little or no 
precipitation to be expected from now on. 
Early crops, such as spinach and aspara- 
gus, have fared better than seemed likely, 
with canning operations now under way 
on these. Opening prices are making an 
appearance and these are largely on the 
basis of the spot prices that have pre- 
vailed in recent months. Prices to 
growers are almost identical with those 
that prevailed last spring and canning 
costs are on about the same level as then. 


SPINACH—Sales of new pack spinach 
during the week have been reported at 
$1.00 for 8-oz. fancy, $1.30 for No. 303, 
$2.00 for No. 2%s and $5.40 for No. 10. 
This is stiretly for new pack, with hold- 
over stock selling at slight reductions in 


some instances. Some acreage that has 
been devoted to this item is being 
ploughed and will be planted to tomatoes, 
it is reported. 


ASPARAGUS—Harvesting of aspara. 
gus for canning is now getting into full 
swing, the fresh market being unable to 
handle all offerings. The price to canners 
is about the same as prevailed last year, 
with most canners making contracts for 
all-green at 10 cents a pound and slightly 
less for white, the differential usually 
running to 1 cent a pound. Export busi- 
ness has been rather quiet of late, parti- 
cularly with German accounts, and some 
canners are looking for other sources for 
sales. An improved movement of aspara- 
gus in picnic sizes has been noted with 
canners suggesting that this is quite nor- 
mal, with the picnic season now getting 
under way. Recent sales of fancy green- 
tipped and white in the No. 303 size are 
reported at $3.15 for Colossal, $3.05 for 
Mammoth and Large, and $3.00 for 
Medium. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products have been moving off well of 
late at the special prices that have pre- 
vailed on most items in the list, but there 
are heavy holdings of most items still in 
first hands. Some growers are making 
some rather heavy plantings without 
benefit of contracts and the situation for 
the coming season lacks much of being 
clear. Canners urge that the acreage be 
cut down materially from that of recent 
years, but growers have other ideas. 
Tomato juice is moving somewhat more 
freely with the warm spring weather, 
with some sales of No. 2’s reported at 
$1.10 and 46-oz. at $2.30. 


FRUITS—Stocks of California canned 
fruits in first hands are disappearing 
rapidly and any carryovers into the new 
season promise to be limited. This is 
especially true of apricots, which were in 
such light’ supply last year. Fancy No. 
2%s halves move off at $4.60, or about a 
record price, with No. 10’s fancy halves 
quite generally priced at $16.00. Most 
canners are sold up, but here and there 
small lots can be found. Cling peaches 
are marked by firmness that was lacking 
early in the season and most sales of the 
No. 2% size are just above the $3.00 mark 
for either halves or sliced. Fruit growers 
comment on the fact that despite the dry 
season blossoming has been very heavy 
and trees are carrying excess quantities 
of fruit. Thinning will be under way at an 
early date, now that the danger of frost 
is about at an end. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail is firm at 
lists that have recently been revised up- 
ward in many cases. Much of the im- 
provement in local sales is attributec to 
the unusually warm weather that /as 
been prevailing since the first of the year, 
a condition that stimulates outings and a 
free use of the cocktail item. Fancy fruit 
cocktail is generally priced at $2.40-$2.50 
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for No. 303, $3.75 for No. 2%s and just 
under $14.00 for No. 10. 


SALMON — Sales of canned salmon 
have been limited but this is due largely 
to the fact that some canners are about 
sold out and that there are but few offer- 
ings from Japanese or other sources. 
Prospective buyers note that offerings 
have been confined largely to halves in 
chum, pink and sockeye salmon, and with 
these mostly in small lots. Sales of 
Alaska chum salmon halves are reported 
at $11.00 a case, with medium red halves 
priced at $15.50, pink halves at $13.00 and 
red halves at $22.00. Some Puget Sound 
sockeye halves changed hands during the 
week at $22.00. 


TUNA—Tuna and tuna-like fish used 
for canning in California during the first 
three months of 1959 amounted to 
49,175 tons, against 39,257 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. Most of 
the canning operations were in the 
southern part of the State. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 (1958-59 
Pack, July 1 to March 1. a 26,143,316 
Supply to Marelh 31,075, "260 31,592,588 
Shipments during February.... 2,864,270 2,576,159 
Shipments, July 1 to Mar. 1..18,614,922 18,782,8f2 
Stocks, Marvels 12,460,338 12,809,776 

CANNED BEETS 
(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, JULY 3,014,143 3,121,308 
Pack, July 1 to March 1.......... 9,059,289* 8,138,407 
Supply to March 1............00008 12,073,432* 11,259,715 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to Mar. 1.. 1,979,715 1,632,214 
Shipments, July 1 to Mar. 1.. 6,417,468 5,944,329 
5,655,964 5,315,386 
*Includes pack from March 1 to March 1 
CANNED CARROTS 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, JUDY 1,038,534 1,231,248 
Pack, July 1 to March 1........ 2,295,491* 2,495,399 
Supply to Mareh 8,334,025* 3,726,647 
Shipments, Jan. 1 to Mar. 1.. 560,650 571,628 
Shipments, July 1 to Mar. 1.. 1,813,951 1,902,730 
Stocks, March 1. 1,520,074 1,823,917 


*Includes pack from March 1 to March 1 


THE ALMANAC 


THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING: NDUSTRIES 


1958 edition Published June ’58 
1959 edition Ready June °59 


3.00 per Copy 
P.O. Box 248 Westminster, Md. 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10’s) 


1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, Sept. 963,301 1,058,809 
Supply 4,588,326 4,693,532 
Shipments during March........ 286,948 295,011 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Apr. 1.. 2,063,111 2,629,172 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, Sept. 2,357,876 1,836,446 
Supply 16,282,586 17,681,416 
Shipments during March........ 1,459,797 1,412,145 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to Apr. 1.. 9,454,035 10,530,727 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, 200,845 104,596 
Pack 3,604,022 2,746,314 
Shipments during March........ 255,547 183,333 
Shipments, July 1 to Apr. 1.. 3,190,027 2,354,489 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


OCTOBER 15-16, 1959 — QUARTER- 
MASTER ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 29-30, 1959 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1959—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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Just Mail a Card 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


S. GAY STREET, 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


* Very Gentle 
* Portable 
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“BREAKTHROUGH TO PROFITS” 


DESIGNED BY CANNERS FOR CANNERS 


Shuttleworth Machinery Copeniten e Warren, Indiana 


THEME OF U.S.W.G.A. 
CONVENTION 


About 1,400 wholesale grocers and their 
suppliers will examine the dual problems 
of profit potentials and keeping down 
operating costs at the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association’s 67th 
annual convention April 19 - 22. 

The sessions will be held at the 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Miami 
Beach, Florida. : 

Theme of the convention is “Break- 
through to Profits.” Some of the subjects 
scheduled for discussion include a factual 
analysis of rural marketing, developing 
profit lines, sales promotions of manu- 
facturers, distributors and retailers and 
cost and profit planning. A special fea- 
ture will be the fifth Annual Conference 
of the Food Merchandisers of America, a 
division of U.S.W.G.A. for wholesalers 
with service-to-retailer programs or 
voluntary groups. 

Harold O. Smith, Jr.. USWGA execu- 
tive vice president, points out that whole- 
sale grocers, who have distinguished 
themselves by reducing the cost of the 
thousands of food store items they sell to 
retailers, now also provide services to 
retailers which previously were asso- 
ciated only with food chains. 

These include, he said, such items as 
group identification, advertising, mer- 
chandising programs, accounting, financ- 
ing, store supervision, store engineering 
and personnel training. 

Because they are faced with the rising 
costs of these services, Mr. Smith said, 
the wholesaler must examine his profit 
potentials even while he is dedicated to 
keeping operating costs down. 


Stone Container Corporation has in- 
stalled a new production line at its Phila- 
delphia plant, for moisture-proofing cor- 
rugated shipping boxes such as the com- 
pany has successfully pioneered in the 
poultry processing industry. A, like 
package recently won the Fibre Box As- 
sociation’s first prize for the packaging 
market potential in the poultry and meat 
class. 


Shuttleworth UNSCRAMBLER 


handles bright cans gently... 
at great savings 


* One Man Operation 


* Handles Sizes 202 
To 404 Inclusive 


Send for full details 
Write or Phone 190 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr.. No. #00 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 

Gr. Tip & Wh. 3.15 
3.00-3.05 
Med-Small 3.00 

Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 

rge 50 

Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 

Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts . Tins 
No. 80 1.35-1.40 
No. 1 Pic. 1.60 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 

— STRINGLESS, GREEN 

i, Fr. Style, 8 oz. ... 00-1.05 
.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 

Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........1.85-1.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 

No. 3063 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 

No. 

Gr. ih, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303...... 10 
No. 10 1.25 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 11.7 
Cut, 8 sv., No. 308....0....0cc000 1.50-1. 80 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex, Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303. 1.30 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303......2.10-2.75 
No. 10 11.50-12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fcy., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
4 SvV., No. 303. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 7.75-8.25 
Sout 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303 ... 1.45 
No. 10 - 8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std. No. 1.15-1.17% 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
BLUE LAKES 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. No. 1.771% 
No. 10 9.75 
5 sv., No. 303 ....1.40-1.45 
10 8.25 
“No. 1.35 
No. 10 —- 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ..........s0e 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. 
No. 303 1.40 
Fey., Gr., No. 2.35 
No. 13.00 
No. 10 12.00 
Medium, No. 1.65 
No. 10 9.75 
Ex. Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ y 45 
No. 10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Cut, Diced, 
No. 1.16 
Fey., No. 808 ........ 1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 


East, vo Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 1 6 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 


No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., DOR. 1.50-1.60 
No. 8.75-9.50 
Ex. Sta, NNO, BOB 1.45-1.50 
10 ..8.25-8.50 
7. 
Shoeper, Fey., No. 1.75 
9.00-10.00 
Ex. “Std., No. 303 1.60 
MiIpwEsr 
W.K., C.S.. Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
No. 1.60-1.65 
No. 8.75-9.00 
Ex, Sti, 1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Co. Gent. & C.S. 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., No. 303 — 
No. 10 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
Key... ov., oR. .. 


Pod Run, 1. 10 


Fey., Run, No. 308........ 1 ry 


No. 
No. 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Minwest ALASKAS 
1.60-1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 
2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 3038 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10 
Std., 3 sv., 
3 sv., No. 308..... om 
4 sv., & oz. 
4 Mes SOB 1.12%-1. ie 
4 sv., No. 10° 6.75-7.00 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........... 1.50-1.6214 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 8v., No. 308 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 
Ungraded, No. 303.. 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 
No. 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308 ......... 1.10-1.17% 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
PUMPKIN 
Fey., No. 2%4....1.55-1. raped 
East, Fey., No. 1. 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 808 1.12% 
o. 2% 1.55 
No. 10 5.25 
o. 10 4.7 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303 ... “1. 40-1 45 
No. 2% 5-2.00 
No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 5.65 

Calif., Fey., No. 303..........cccccccccces 1.30 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 5.40 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., & 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
7.75-9.75 

TOMATOES 


Ex. Std., No. 303 ........ 
No. 21% 


. 10 7.25 
Fla., Std., No. 308............ 
No. 2% 
No. 10 6 wear 00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 40 
No. 30 i 185 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 1 1.02% 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 7.25 
Calif., Fey. S.P., No. 1,75 
No. 214 2.40-2.50 
No. 10° 9.6 
Std., 
No. 1.75-1.80 
No. 6.25-6.50 
By No. 308........0006 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Texas, NO. BOS. 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
No. 10 8.75 
Mid-West, TA 1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
East. Fey., 14 1.80-1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 02..........00 7.00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 9.75 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%. 12.00 
No, 10 (per 


TOMATO PURE 
Calif., Fey., No. 303....1.45-1. 


No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 


1.00 
6.50 
Ma” 1.045, No. 05 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
Choice, No, 303 1,25 
No. 10 7.75 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10 9.00 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 4.60 
No. 10 16.00 
3.80-3.85 
10 13.85 
"No. 21% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... 
No. 10 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
No. 10 . 
5.75-5.90 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.40 
3.70-3.75 
18.80 
No 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey:, No. 1.87% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
wee 303 2.80 
PEACHES 
cali, Cling Fey., No. 303......2. “= 
No 10 
Choice, INO. B08 1.97% 
No. 2% 2.90 
Std., No. 303 1.85-1.90 
2.77% 
9.80 
-11.20-11.70 
10.50 
PEA 
No. 2 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
oe. No. 303 2.80 
3.50 
12.85 
sea No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
o. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 
Chotes, Bl. ING. 2.40 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 12.30 
Std., Holt Slices, No. 2 2.25 
No. 2% 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
W., Fey., No. 308.........001.90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
Choice, No. 308 
No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40-1.50 
46 oz. 2.10 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.75 
4,25-4.35 
Frozen, 6 0z. — 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.35 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
1.30-1.45 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 — 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 2 1,25 
46 oz. 2.20-2.25 
46 oz. 2.20-2.30 
No. 10 4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T..........33.00-34.00 
’s 19.50-21.00 
15.00-15.50 
Chum, 17.50- .00 
10.50-11.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’8 7.25 
5.50 
Maine, 4 "Oil Keyless .... '8.00-°.50 
Oil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 44% oz. per doz. 
Jumbo 7.35-".75 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 
Broken 4.50-6.15 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's. 
Fey., Light Meat, 4’s 
Chunks 
Grated 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
Sv., No. 808 S001.40 
4 sv., No. 808 
Wak: 
a 


